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the French critics ingenuously put it. This "mechanical" belief,
which at times led to ludicrous results, was founded to a large
extent on the example of Homer and Vergil. Since they had
used gods and goddesses, no genuine epic was conceivable with-
out them; a narrative of great events, without supernatural
intervention, could only be a slightly inferior genre called the
heroic poem. But there is more in this idea than superstitious
reverence for ancient models. A cause "greater than any in-
dividual man" easily assumes a superhuman character. Any
ideal for which we are willing to fight and die becomes a god
(and conversely, any god for whose sake we are not ready to
suffer martyrdom is a mere name). All nations, as objects of
worship, are in truth tribal deities, and the patriotic poem is a
religious epic. There are other idols beside the nations: classes,
parties, regimes, have assumed a place in our militant Valhalla.
Nineteenth-century Frenchmen, shrewd and stodgy, could yet
see with the eyes of faith the spirit of the Marseillaise hover-
ing over the hosts of the Revolution 5 and the figure of Ger-
mania looms, barbaric and formidable, in the minds of learned
and gentle Teutons. The people have not lost their power of
creating myths; or, if you prefer, they have not outgrown
their weakness for bowing to idols. Every collective conflict is
in sooth a war of the gods; and all trup epics sing heroes who
are, not of the flesh, but of the spirit. The only difference
between the proper and the artificial use of the supernatural
lies in the intensity of the poet's own belief.

It would seem easy enough to separate the sheep from the
goats: the genuine poet, for whom the supernatural world he
describes is real, more real than the merely material, from the
sophisticated epic-monger, who borrows or makes up a mythol-
ogy, simply as a conventional device. But the distinction is not
quite so obvious. The epic is a work of art, and in all art, we
must repeat, there is an element of make-believe. The sincerity
of Homer and Vergil remains a fascinating problem. We take
it for granted that these poets were pious, in their own fashion}
we can detect in them no Voltairian note of irony $ yet the liber-